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The Difficulties of Joyce’s Ulysses 


After teaching 

years, and giving it several com- 
lete readings, I find my interest 
In it waning rather waxing. I 
speak of course only as an ama- 


am to be convinced that the book 
is a great work of art as well as 
a startling lite experiment, the 
, Joyce olars not 
enough help, or the right sort of 
help, towards forming my own 
2 They do not convince 
me that I must continue to study 
the book, to find out more of the 
the experts have 


I éeertainly feel that the book 
. reveals the most extraordinary 
creative mind of our century, and 
that it gives us experiences unlike 
Aan else. And there is no end 

to the discoveries that can be made 
about it. I suppose it holds more 
of the literary tradition than any 
other book (except Finnegans 
Wake), and that that is what Joyce 
wanted it to do, first and foremost. 
For when Stephen and Bloom have 
been discussing their individual re- 
actions to the experience of living, 

from the cabman’s 
celes Street, we find 


tha‘ — has 
(but failing to convince Bloom) 
bout “the eternal affirmation of 
the spirit of man in literature”. 
That is Joyce’s gospel. 

That he hinted as much is in a 
Finnegans Wake 


f its original 
use it is 


of Eccles use the Blooms lived 
there and because the crucial scene 
between Stephen and Bloom takes 
place there. But “Book of Eccles” 
contains a pun which may be more 
important. It suggests the Book 
of Kells, the famous Irish medie- 
val illuminated manuscript, allud- 
ed to several times in the text of 
Ulysses. is manuscript was 
traditionally said to be the work 
of St, Columba or Columbanus. 
The journey of St Columba and 
his companions in the sixth cen- 
tury from Ireland to Scotland and 
through France and Italy, found- 
ing monastic schools, makes a sort 
of ecclesiastical Odyssey. We find 
several references in Ulysses to 
“the fiery Columbanus” as making 
Ireland known to Europe, and 
Stephen certainly makes a kind of 
identification of himself with the 
wandering saint. 

But the actual Book of Kells is 
an illuminated manuscript of the 
Gospels and of local Irish records, 
and it seems as if Joyce is say- 


ginning of each of the three sec- 
tions of the book suggest the same 


usage in illuminated script, and I|the black 
know why else they 


don’t should 


teur. My complaint is that if II his 


give me the 


been arguing! ti 


own myriad symbols. 
the gospel acco 


anyone really given any zatis- give tion 
factory interpretation of the many] Trevelation; for how often it 
inter-related themes? * happens similar 


12 


failure to establish it in any 
fertile or fruitful way at any level 
at which it is attempted: between 
the experience of the sense world 
and structu 


; in 
and the nation to which 
the society in which! What reall 
he attempts to function; between] the 
the individual and the family; 


g 
FE 


115 


the less in the hands of an implacable 
Ancient Mariner merely interest 
ed in the sound of his own voice. 


“Joyce has always been 
be-| deficient in —— 
not pass] sense. : one 

lost in it. The moments of criti- 
cal importance are so run in with 
the rest that one is likely to miss 
them at first reading”. This again 
is surely very damaging? Should 
the moments of critical import in 


that 


: 
oF 


away”. 
To himself, Joyce’s method of 
turning flesh into word was * 


te it is because of the material 
I use. The t is always sim- 
” But to the reader there is|they 
the difficulty both of the material 


aye and of the ways in which it 
u 
inn things in 


: ean exploit 
attention drawn to matters whose — finally 


mo purpose structurally or drama- heart any content. 
tically. In the 


describing 
the cabman’s shelter with the one- $ 
ship Rose- 


There are umerable 

the book that I simply do not under- 
stand at all. Much of this incom- 
prehension comes from sheer ignor- 
ance. I just don’t know enough 
about Christian theology, about 
Jewish and other religious rituals, 
about Irish history and myth, and 
so on, to recognize references. But 
also, d mere matters of know!l- 
edge, don’t understand what 
Joyce is at creatively in whole 
stretches of the Nighttown episode, 
for insta » in the “Ithaca” 
the Library. And in 
spite of all the commentators, I 
still don’t see how many of the re- 
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‘ of ill-assorted all ex- 
be there. Just as the scribe the plums; the fox and the. an 
rounds his letteri The question ie what new 
and symbolic detail, 20 Joyes mu-] But even if these — — relationahip 2 — ee 
mines his Book of Eccles with the] blocks were overcome I should by the ~ gio z 
|myriad details of Dublin life and be questioning whether the book is the handbill bobl around the : 
nie whole, and asking for|PAtticular boat which brings 
| con toſ a good deal more proof before [|%¢-legged sailor — nome 
James Joyce. am willing to accept it as such.| Suren “there te 2. shelter a 
By the time Joyce came to write] Granted the triumphant accom-| Surely there, 
in Finnegans Wake|Plishments of character dent They 
he was well aware that so far asjof the creation of the = f ; 
the public went the book was use- scene and of the “texture” of in-. Or Wilson will point out—and ks 
‘less and “unreadable”: indeed hasinumerable individual passages. how justly! 
after Joyee’s impulse, in the absence of i 
is that is to work wp an 0 
5 ound there. One of them, however, is certain-change of lig ting in whic the : 
; ly the search for relationship and and Stephen see the street sweep- Or he will pa. - of “th | 
er’s horse: “so that it seemed new, — — 7 
a different grouping of bones and to a — 22 = 
even flesh.” But in the last Ralf ng by 
of the book these seem to de more for an inability 2 
Of experience; between the tradi-] or ithe him in 
tions of the past and the actualitylenric either the poral the * the 
der To have all this material to 
Joyce critics seem to] But surely a book is not = 
—— — Ha “Levi = f “the inde-|himself pointed out so acutely? 
us a n of “the inde- 
U There is no single illustre- pendent series of. self-conscious| Discipline and finish must involve i 
on of a satisfactory union in any] stylistie adventures”, and suggests|the capacity to see if material is : 
8 of these fields. The only success] that Joyce is really only — superfluous or inerganic. Mere : 
a ie the union achieved ‘between theling his amazing talents for audi-|exuberance of creative ingenuity 
J artist and all this melancholy ma- tory observation and mimicry and in language is no adequate compen- ‘ 
terial, “the eternal affirmation of sheer linguistic exuberance. But gatien for dramatic slackness, for 
| the spirit of man in literature.” it a very 
In all Joyce seems — means 
: Joyce, but which I think has a|mentary creature, man, has given| esthetic stasis” of “wholeness, har- ; 
5 meaning beyond what Levin gives pattern and permanence, strue- mony and radiance” which Stephen i 
l Shem the Penman (who is|tural rhythm”, to his own physical,|demanded in The Portrait, it pro- 
certainly Joyce himself) refers to|emotional and intellectual failure,|4uces long stretches of the stasis : 
his “usylessly unreadable Blue in myth, in ritual, in works of art. ot boredom, where we lose ail 
of Eccles”. Ulysses was a He has thus created something in.|touch with character and are help- 3 
Blue Book because , | destructible which transcends : 
blue cover, and also eternal flux and the general we 
a guide to, a book of informa- of natural phenomena, includ | 7 
tion about, Dublin. It was a Bock himself. In woman’s womb word Edmund Wilson also says: 
is made flesh but in_the great literary artist in exile from oS 
the — 1 —— — eternal 
comes the wo at sha affirma spirit 
literature”? It reminds 
line in a early poem 1. 
For in 
; : any difficulty in readit from almost all other forms of re- 
lationship, the writer turns inevit- 
rk of art have no emphasis if ably to ‘the element in writing over } ee 
are to carry the “structural|which he himself can exercise com- * 
m” of the whole? piste 2 228 of 
| Or take the opposite method to guage. There com- 
= | R is. which is equally disconcert-|mand and its riches are endless. 
ominc ars to serve th zs that a his 
, his use of 
out his unique 
exploration of 
consciousness, his fresh : 
parallel work. Typographically, | : 
i — * array of verbal ingenuities and 
a the large capital letters at the be-| — n all-encompassing y — 
‘ ng symbols really “work”—| But says precisely|!y for its own sake. 
panther; God as a shout] nothing i t rela- I would willingly be convinced 
; Stephen’s parable A tionshig We (Concluded, p. 6, col. 4) 5 
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Who Wouldn’t Have Thought? 


Under the title “Who Would 
Have Thought?” Professor Edward 
Foster reports in the January 
CEA Critic on “the superb Gen- 
era] Meeting” of the MLA at 
Detroit last December and inter- 
rupts his account to ask, “Is this 
the report of the MLA meeting or 
of the CEA dinner?” Assuring his 
readers (most of whom evidently 
have absented themselves from 
General Meetings of the MLA in 
recent years) that it is indeed the 
MLA — he is describing, 
he adds: “One hesitates to use for 
it such a flaunting term as revolu-|to 
tion, especially since there can be 
no certainty now that MLA in- 
tends to s 1 out the implications 
of the addresses. One can say 
more cautiously that a new aware- 
ness of the educational facts has 
been working for several years 
within this august organization 
and that we are now beginning to 
feel the impact.” 


We are always hapny to have 
new awareness of anything 
ascribed to us, but we were caught 
unawares by Professor Foster’s 
concluding remark: “Lady Macbeth 
said, o would have thought 
the old man to have had so much 
blood in him?’” We don’t get it. 
Is Professor Foster playing Lady 
Macbeth to the CEA’s Macbeth 
(not to specify any particular Max 
of that valiant organization)? And 
are we Duncan? We refuse to 
have been Duncan, despite the 
strong past tense used Lady 
Macbeth, who, earlier in the drama 
(Is this the point?), mentions the 
strong resemblance of Duncan to 
her own father. We are not so 
easily freudened. And if we must 
be Duncan, we assure our MLA 
members who are also of the CEA 
that they are not yet lopped from 
us; we are not yet out of the first 
act. 

More seriously, Professor Fos- 
ter’s report has left us sanguine 
enough to recommend to readers 
of the Critic a few papers read 
in pre-1951 General Meetings of 


the MLA and published in the 


Proceedings number of the follow- 
ing year: “The Unsought Springs 
of Civilization” by Ernest Bern- 
baum (1947); “The New Criti- 


cism: Some Old-Fashioned 
Queries” by Douglas Bush (1948) ; 
“The Social Responsibility of 


Scholarship” by Howard Mumford 
Jones (1948); “Social Usefulness 
as a Criterion for Research” by 
Kathrine Koller (1950); and “The 
Formation of the American Hu- 
manist” by Leo Spitzer (1950). 
The addresses which Professor 
Foster praised are now published 
in the February 1952 PMLA. 
Finally, let us assure Professor 
Foster and others that no revolu- 
tion is in progress, that no blood 
need be spilled, and the MLA, long 
aware of the relations of scholar- 
ship to teaching, does intend to 
spell out the implications of such 
truths as it can grasp in this con- 
fused world, where a primary in- 
terest in one thing is so often 
construed as lack of interest in 
anything else. 
WILLIAM RILEY PARKER 


Speedboats and the Damned 
English Teacher 
(Detroit, Dec. 27) 
MC. Levette J. Davidson: Just 


before we sat down, I was intro- 
duced to someone as an adminis- v 
trator, and that started off theo 
evening in a very poor way. My 
concept of an administrator, in 
contrast to a teacher—at least a 
teacher of English, was illustrated 
well for me a few days ago by 
a story you may have heard a 
few years ago. An English 
1 died, expecting, of course, 

a just reward in heaven. 
He y himself, instead, land- 
ing in a nether ‘lake, where he 
joined many others. The im- 
mersed seem to have been destined] man 
to some sort of punishment. The 
newcomer, looking around, saw 
that his neighbors were all up to 
their necks, as we have all been, 
with freshman compositions, and 
he began to groan that Fate had 
been unkind. He said, “I always 
tried to do my duty. I got behind, 
sometimes, marking themes—I 
know. But I don’t see why I had 
to come to Hell.” Just then an- 
other well-dunked English teacher, 
like him immersed up to the neck, 
said, “If you think this is Hell, 
just wait till the administrators 
come by in their speedboats. 

That’s 3 I'd prefer to 
known a teacher, rather ‘am 
as an administrator. 

Robert T. Fitzhugh: I’m an ad- 
ministrator: I’m president of this 
organization. And one of the 


hasn’t found this out; 
wouldn’t as he does) od that 
he never does anything. He gets 
somebody mba to do it for him. 
That’s certainly been my career 
as president, and after five years 
as secretary believe you me it's 
pleasant. Nobody ows how 
much work through 
secretary’s office. 

I once predicted that there 
would one day be a College Eng- 
lish Association of ten thousand 
members, at which there was a 
gentle and rather patronizing tit- 
ter. Well, since then our national] th 
membership has more than tripled, 
and it is now growing faster than 
it ever has before. That indicates 
something about the Association. 
It indicates that there’s a need 
for what we do; and whatever we 
do, we do it well. People like it. 
This is an obvious testimony to 
that fact: that so many people 
would 2 up here through such 
miserable conditions. 


Footnote for Duncan 


In a Detroit Free Press feature 
article, John Griffith wrote that 


ERNEST LEISY OF SMU 


. ng 
cation at the Universities of Kan- 
— 2 r and Har- 

he taught at the University 

IIlinois, IIlinois Wesleyan, and 
lt for many years at Southern 
Methodist...During summers he 
hae taught in various parts of the 
country, from Duke and North 
Carolina in the East to the Uni- 
versities of Colorado and Wash- 


ington in the West...Within the 
— year Dr. as served ag 
tate Department expert in 
American literature in Austria 
and in Germany. 
Dr. Leisy 

y committees in his field of 
— literature, and was for 
ears the secre and later bi- 
liographer, as well as chairman, 
of a national p on — 
literature. In cane he char- 


ter member of the Institute of 
Letters and has served as chair- 
man of the College Conference of 
Teachers of English...He is au- 
thor and co-author of nine 1 
among which are Major American 
Writers, which he edited with 
Howard Mumford Jones, and im 
American Historical Novel. 

has ape contributed to 


ly, Western Fo 
out h Review, and many 
others. 
Presi 
sage for CEA in 1952 follows 


taught in a Teachers Coll but 
I think such an institution no 
monopoly in the 1 Fact 2 


aren't all of them trying to be- 
come libe arts colleges? And 
is 8 deplorable? 

I understand the raison 
dee for CEA, it was to stress 
— 2828 problems rather than 

problems of three- 

ya of the MLA membership. 
The Critic has rendered valuab 
service in this matter. 

My idea is simply to find out 
what actually goes on in 1 
of English courses. How mu 
time is in beautifully won- 

i about psychological moves, 
and how little attention is given 
practical everyday situations in 
the classroom! 

We need to consider such matters 
to 22 in — 
eges; udging e grum 
ling we do over w t the high 
schools turn over to us, we must 
provide better high school teachers 


Prof. Rice “jarred the assembled also. 


scholars with a prediction of an 
educational revolution of sorts in 
the making”. This statement 
suggests the background to Prof. 
Foster’s comment, “One hesitates 
to use for it such a flaunting term 
as revolution.”— 
Prof. Parker, with the advice of 
the MLA Program Committee, is 
— for selection of 
woe ers for eral 
* ‘this Duncan /Hath 
borne faculties so meek, hath 
been/So clear in his great 
that virtues / Will plead like 


Executive Secretary, MLA' off. 


We might ascertain what are 
common practices (and abuses) in 
Teacher Training courses, and 4 
panel discussion = t enliven 
what we propose about it. 
We have had . in various 
parts of Texas, participated in 
secondary school ers; 
while they talk a somewhat dif. 
ferent Javon rgon from ours, we have 
found it helpful to 8 across the 
table from other while we 
threshed out our mutual — 
ce, I wish we could do the same with 
the educationists by establishing 
/|qume Kind of trace I think 


-|that might do better than jawing 
— other. 


about 


. The new CEA president is a 
ö 
LEONE A. BARRON 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
Executive Secretary 
„ Gordon Keith Chalmers, Kenyon College rare tests of an_ administrator 
„„ * Addison Giddings, South Dakota State 17 sure that Prof. Davidson 1 8 
coe Thomas F. Marshall, Western Maryland College on 
— training prospective 
— chers to take our place is a 
ndamental problem. I have never 
„ Norman Holmes Pearson, Yale University 
George 8. Wykoff, Purdue University 
ee 11 Old Chapel, 
Amherst, Mass.) 
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Extract From The Files Of Notes and Query and istics, issued by The In- 5 
„ stitute ot and 
Com- scheduled for February Gr Greene, visiting profes HANDBOOK FOR WRITERS 
urse: - 
(Wellesley) is author of os newly sor at Purdue, will give a review 


ition. 
Su ‘Jeno Jones. 
— 


Present Performance and Atti- 
tude: Writing ability of of subject be- 
low college-entrance requirements; 
subject shows no inclination to im- 
prove practice in spelling, word- 

use, punctuation; apparently views 
failure in course with 


be learned, where the subject’s per- 
— can be without 
t and without competi- 
tion”; is disposed to be voluble and 
argumentative in class whenever same 
— A can be turned to such 
es as Race Relations, Religion, 
Worl Peace, History o 423 — 
International 
* Energy; resents the the lack of 
on 1 effort“ in college 
1 ly; suggests that a 
— ted committee from the 
oa to spend the re- 


system as a cause 
says she enjoys 
writing but gives no thought to 
organization of her themes, does 
not re-read or revise them “for 
fear of spoiling the effect.” 
Interview: Questioned as to why 
she entered college, the subject re- 
she wanted to her 
iness and social careers; stated 
back over her high- 


college bat had 
counted on her in social 
had antici 


ficulty in col- 
the 


i thus obtaining — for 
Freshman Composition 101. 

In reply to instructor’s inquiry 
as to her formal training in high- 
school English composition, the 
subject stated that she had re- 
eeived none; that during the last 
three years she occasionally took 

in wri reports “on the in- 
tiative of a class committee”, that 
her * was read but never 
co —— by an English 

er, Band returned to her usu- 
ally marked “Splendid” or “Very 
Expressive”: that in her senior 
year her English teacher pointed 
out some faults in spelling, advised 
her to use her i nation in using 
unfamiliar words and spell them 
as they were pronounced. The sub- 


ic S 
Conclusion: The bad results of 


several years of progressive“ 
112 are usually 
cult to correct and often too 


case of No. 3113, it is apparent 
that her ive” teachers 
have at least temporarily insulated 
on an 
absurd degree on 


— 2 volume of poems, Last 


$1.65 postpaid at Hathaway House 
Bookshop, Wellesley 81, Mass. . 
The News of Soribners Books car- 
ries a recommendation by John E. 
Husband (Tulane) of its MSAS 
edition of Paton’s Cry, The Beloved 
Country. 

Shiko Murakami (Harvard) is 
the transla- 
tion of Bruce Dearing’s “Tygerg of 
Wrath” (Oct. Critic) . He hopes 
the piece will appear in a Japanese 
in April or May. 


(North — State) writes: “I 
assume that I speak for many ap- 
preciative if unepistolary English 


and] teachers when I say I particularly 
Gettys- 


enjoyed Bruce Dearing’s 
burg Address. Beware lest some 
of us horses be tempted to champ 
and snort at the 2 of 
Brother Dearing burning 
bright. . I send best i 
from another part of the forest.“ 
Robert Conover (Kansas State) 
is working on a dictionary of eccle- 


©! siastical terms as used in the Unit- 


ed States and not restricted to any 
one denomination. He finds that 
two or three denominations supply 
him with most of the vocabu 


Captain Marryat's 

jue i 

(Smith Co eae): When did “pres- 

ently” come “now” (in- 

stead of “shortly” ?—" At Pres- 

ent”)—When did “agenda” be- 


come a singular? The New York 
Times (top writers) so construe 
it. It is as bad as “a phenomena.” 
Are both due to ignorance of re- 
porters, commentators and editors? 

Sign of the times?—a bill intro- 
duced into the Massachusetts State 
Legislature proposing that “Amer- 
ican” replace “English” as desig- 
nation of our field. Reason: to 
promote patriotism. 

To be added to Werner Beyer’s 
“a bibliosybarite’s dream” (The 
Widener Li — * the word “bibli- 
0 3 ed about in the 
— the Hotel Statler at De- 

Archibald Hill (Virginia), 
speaker at the Kentucky Foreign 
Langu: Conference. Subject: 
“Can Linguistics Be Made Useful 


to Teachers?” Cf. = paper on 


Se 


plication,” 
Round able Meet- 


Annual 


— 1961, 


own mental capacities and by fai!- 
ing to teach her habits of observa- 
tion and self-discipline. Far great- 
er and possibly disastrous disillu- 
sionment lies in wait for her when 
her unrealistic, warped sense of 
values is matched against the con- 
ditions of her post-collegiate world. 
Quis custodiet custodes? 


Columbus, Ohio. 


m the second series of ‘ “Books and 
Barrus 


George 8. Wykoff 
(Purdue) spoke on Written Com- 
position“ at the October meetings 
ot the English Section of the Indi- 
ana State Teachers Associati 


tor of the annual Writers’ Confer- 
ence held at the University of No- 
tre Dame. Prof. Hasley contrib- 
uted a fable, “Meteors in 
ber” to the November Critic. 


Havens. several copi R. 5. 
avens Gohns Hopkins) called 
story “unusual and distinc- 


y tive”, “excellent”. 


John Holmes has set up a new 
Writers’ Workshop at Tufts, for 
the first three weeks of July. He 

teach modern 
the Tufts Summer 


so|He is scheduled for a Lowell _In- In- 
Pepys Dia- 


broadcast on the 


ward M. Withers (Concord Col- 
lege) calls our attention to contro- 
versy on the subject of the teach- 
ing of a and liter- 
ature in School and Society, June 
16, Aug. 11 and Dec. 15, 1951. He 

adds: “Incidentally, School and 
Society is well worth the respect- 
ful attention of all of us propo- 

ents of language study. I doybt 
if more than the merest handful of 
teachers of English or of foreign 
languages read it. 

Apropos of the national CEA 
meeting, this from one member: 
“The regional meetings are near 
enough to attend, but not Detroit. 
Unfortunately my Christmas holi- 
days are being spent trying to fig- 
ure out how to make enough money 
on the side to afford teaching an- 
other year.—And I do enjoy beach- 
ing. 

N. Bryllion Fagin (Johns Hop- 
kins) expresses regret at not at- 
tending the Detroit annual CEA 
meeting. Prof. Fagin is conduct- 
ing a seminar in American dra- 
ma and literary criticism at the 
Salzburg Institute of American 
Studies. A colleague there is Karl 
Shapiro, who is leading the semin- 
ar on — poe- 
try. Prof. Fa : “Best of 
luck to you wi the r —* The 
CEA has done extremely well and 
The Critic is a delight to read.” 

Thanks to an invitation extended 
through the local CEA chairman, 
Prof. Leslie — chairman 


ane. television episode in “The Wayne 


University Story,” Dec. 29. In a 
blackboard-illustrated interview 
with Frank Tuohey, Karl Dykema 
and Donald Lloyd explained the 
way new words come into being 
and new uses for old words. They 
took up: drip, chiseler, nickel, vi- 
deo, (but not vidiot), television, 
polio, quintuplet, CARE, WAC, 
gooks, fellowtraveler, brunch, 
smog, cinemalovely, infanticipa- 
ting, lynch, quisling, kefauver (one 
gangster to another: “You been 


kefauvered yet?“). 


by GLENN LEGGETT, Ohio State 
University, DAVID MEAD, 


— who contemplate 
the necessary gy a at 1952 sum- 
mer sessions of American univer- 


and Univ. of Pennsylva- 

nia. Application for contributions 

toward programs of study at other 

institutions will considered. 

Forms and other information will 

be sent upon — to Ameri- 
Council 


years. 
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Who Now Reads—? 


Joyce, as almost everyone knows, 
was a ist and teacher of lan- 


e liked to play with 
wo and play he did, especially 
in “Finnegans Wake.” He pro- 


terary olar. Here is a 


that must be annotated even for 
the initiate. Every phrase must 
have its footnote. 

With his method, Joyce, along 
with Pound and Eliot, set the pat- 
tern for avant garde writing, 
which in our time has sunk deeper 
and deeper into obscurity. Its 


has become so private 
that a the literary acolyte can 


ever hope to understand it. 

The style has become prevalent. 
That group of poets and critics 
who stem from Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity have carefully followed in the 
footsteps of their masters and 
have gone and written likewise. 
They have placed their graduates 
in the important colleges and uni- 
versities of America. They write 
and talk of each others’ merits, and 
have a wonderful time writing 
footnotes to each other’s works. 
They control the little magazines 
of our time, and those journals re- 
semble the publications of almost 
any learned society. Their works 
are closely allied to Chinese poetry 
after the time of Li Po and his fe]- 
lows, when letters were taken over 
by the academies and made not 
things of original talent, but 
verses of cross reference. 

We have had this sort of thing 
in English literature before, and 
it did not last. John Lyly wrote 
his “Euphues” during that golden 
day of English writing, the Eliza- 
bethan age. It was a mesh of ar- 
tificial language, twisted figures 
and elegant manners. The picture 
of elegant manners has given place 
to something else, in Joyce, but 
the rest remains the same, al- 
though the Irish writer far sur- 
passed his English literary fore- 
bear in his inventiveness. 

Who reads Lyly today? No one 
except the literary scholar. Other 
writers of Elizabeth’s time hold 
their own, but not the author of 
“Euphues.” He had his influence 
in his own time, but it did not last. 
The same thing is more than likely 
to happen to James Joyce. 

But Joyce cannot be denied his 
importance in our time, for he has 
given much to current writing. It 
was he who first developed to its 
now wide use the “stream of con- 
sciousness method” of writing and 
for that he has been widely ad- 
mired, and rightfully so. 

James Joyce probably is not a 
giant of letters but a gigantic in- 
fluence upon writers. His writings 
will remain playthings for scho- 


KENNETH ROCKWELL. | J 


Arlington State College, Texas. 
(Eacerpts from article in Dallas 

Times Herald, of which Prof. 

Rockwell ie Book Editor.) 


k | fice 


Stanislaus and His Brother 
Stanislaus Joyce has become 
self-appointed judge and jury of 
matters concerning his bro- 
ther’s pre-Paris history. He has 
much to say about Joyce’s Paris 
years as well, although here he 
8 with less authority. Suf- 
it to say that Stanislaus 
writes about his brother with can- 
dor and affection. He is indepen- 
dent in thought, fearless in judg- 
ment, forthright in expression. 
With a passion for exactitude he 
has verified or demolished innu- 
merable “facts” i his 


position to do so. Separated 
EC 
years, us no 
— wp with him; he followed 
to Italy and took up the same 
— of English teacher in 
ieste. For years he was Joyce’s 
daily companion. He assisted 
Joyce constantly in his literary 
work as well as in his efforts to 
earn his livelihood. 
Nevertheless, we should not for- 
get that Stanislaus at 67 is not 
fted with an infallible memory. 
good deal of what he has said 
or will say about Joyce may some 


day be revised. But for the pres- — 


ent he constitutes our primary 
source of information about the 
author of Ulysses. 
Stanislaus is not merely a bio- 
omg he is a critic as well. He 
definite ideas about his bro- 
ther’s work and he expresses them 
with ardor and conviction. He is 
a t admirer of most of the 
early writings. Ulysses, too, Stan- 
islaus holds to be an important 
achievement, tho not without 
reservations. But Finnegans Wake 
is another matter. Here, Stanis- 
laus assumes the attitude of “the 
plain reader” who wants to know 
what is going on. Viewed from 
this vantage point, Finnegans 
Wake is at best a betrayal of 
talent and at worst a denial o 
art: “...whatever value may be 
inherent in a work of art for the 
artist himself and for the astute 
reader, it must also have an outer 
meaning clear to the simple 
man... It seems to me that in 


this 

lacking indeed.” 
— to find Stanislaus con- 
tending that Joyce was ruined by 
uncritical adulation and by Pari- 
sian worship of eccentricity. 
Finnegans Wake is a tragic mis- 
take, a waste of prodigious genius. 
More than one soi-disant admirer 
of Joyce used Stanislaus’ 
arguments to support an attack 
on the monologue intérieur. On 
the other hand, Joyce has alwa 
had his share of detractors with- 
out the benefit of worshippers of 
Dubliners, and it must be said to 
Stanislaus’ credit that he has not 
hesitated to denounce his brother’s 
assailants. See what happens to 
a certain Myles nag Copaleen and 
his patriotic confréres in the cur- 
rent issue of the Partisan Review. 
tanislaus is an opinionated man 
but he does not confuse morality 
and art. Readers of Stanislaus 
may not always agree with his 
opinions about brother’s work, 
yet almost everything he has to 
say is of interest. Let readers of 
oyce wish | life and good 
health to S 


us; at the same 
time, let us be mindful of the 
critical limits of 

HASKELL M. BLOCK 


brotherly love. 
Queens College 


3 Gogarty wrote a scalding 
article for the Saturday Review of 
Literature, iki an assassin’s 
blow at an i 


catastrophic! It was as if Go- 
garty had deliberately belched at 

ass. No use in pointing out the 
i of his own position. All 
been a cele- 


lf being regarded, more and 
more, merely as a character in the 
book of an early 2 whom 
he never liked. Would any man 
of spirit not be entitled to lose his 


temper, just a little, at being forced th 


into such a role? What more de- 
ng fate could befall anybody? 
ut the bifocal lenses of Harvard 
only oy more glassily when- 
ever I made this speech for the de- 
fence. Doubts had been cast on 
the integrity of the Textus Recep- 
tus, and for that there could be no 
forgiveness. It was, in short, in 
The intensity with which Joyce’s 
work is being studied in these 
United States always arouses in 
me the same mild sense of surprise 
that must have been experienced 
4.— Century Galileans as they 
observed the excitement 
of the Gentiles over loca] matters. 
ses 
was the one book meet used to 
carry around with me during a 
somewhat fluid period of my ca- 
reer, when more than one volume 
in my baggage would have n 
frowned upon. But this was large- 
ly for nostalgic reasons. 


To a Dubliner of my genera- 


tion, the book must always be rath- 


er like an old box room or glory 
hole in which one can spend a de- 
lightful hour taking objects of no 
great significance out of trunks, 
and putting them back n. A 
re-reading of it, enlarges the preg- 
ent by recreating the past—a past 
that is very clear to more Poldys 
than one. But what if this city 
and these sins for which I experi- 
ence so comforting a fellow-feel- 
ing, were not mine also? If the 
contents of those trunks had no 

rsonal associations, would the 

k interest me then—after the 
first start of surprise at findi 
words in it that I have not hea 
in general conversation since I was 
a member of the Leeson Park 
Church Boy Scouts (where they 
were all in current use)? Maybe 
as an exercise in virtuosi 
perhaps I would read beca 
of the fact that it is 1— 
amusing. 

On the whole, however, these 
are not the baits that are being 
— to = rea- 
sons for oying 7 we 
have seen, they are 8 


mull over the months of pr 
nancy, and to consider the aon 


told that Mr. Bloom a Scape- 
goat, bea on his shoulders the 
sins of the human and they 


race, 
are well out now on a limb of the 
Golden Bough, looking for any- 


thing else that can be found with 
and horns. are 
busy writing papers on no’s 


And th 


God’s Gift to the 


idea that all created things an 
the offspring of a 8 of In. 
tellect and a Matrix of 2 
ey are shaking their h. 

over Vico’s picture of History ag 


a sort of organ-grinder with only? 


a limited number of tunes. 

From a letter of Joyce to Frank 
Budgen quoted by Mr. Klein, it is 
quite clear that most of this is just 
as Joyce intended. He did, in fact, 
write his Oxen chapter in nine 
— with (believe it, or not), 

loom as a spermatozoon and Ste. 
phen as the embryo. . . 


So what? So the scholars haye 


t not just invented all this for them. 


selves, and are evidently justified 
in going ahead with their analyse 
If we presume to question the 
— of ag 4 — of 
apter—excep Ps, as an 
attack on birth control—it is 
% master we must attack 
and not the disciples. It is 
true that in some instances the 
latter have gone too far. For ex- 
ample, I have been present at 4 
discussion that raged around a re- 
cent discovery that it is not pos- 
sible to gaze upon “the snout af 


Bray Head” from a roof overlook 
ing the Forty Foot Hole, as de 
scri in the Telemachus chap 


One can see 
this sort of 
lead to, wherever it is 
not realized that the things that 
Joyce has forgotten about Dublin 
are often more remarkable than 
the things he remembered. 
Meanwhile, a mass of misinfor- 
mation provided by people like his 
brother, Stanislaus, and by biog- 
raphers who do not wish to tell us 
the whole story for reasons of good 
taste, is sign- ng the way 
down further blind alleys. For 
the present, however, most of the 
departments are having as much 


as they can do in disentangling the 
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See tae thing was a colossal hoax, with no 
ie ge 79 other purpose than to pull the aca- 
ie aba demic leg of the entire world. 
Pens oe Need I say that the reaction was 
| 
eas brothers childhood and early 
Se ae career. And to a large extent he — : 
ager brated wit in his own right, bu 
„ now in his riper years he find! 
Ter: from which fact one commen 
See tator wishes to argue that the 
BE scene of this episode ought Prop 
5 erly to be placed in the Marte 
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Island with whatever consequences 
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author’s actual message. This is 
a task which he deliberately left to 
others, and it was a very clever 
move to have done so—uniess we 
are wrong in our suspicions that 


have got an 


— 
~ 


some clues to a new way of life. 
But it also must be admitted tha 
the vast bulk of the clues from 
Finnegans Wake that we have 
been offered to date, are concerned 
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ents 


tive with the objective that makes 


the liturgy, and not 
criticism at all. 


great many conscientious workers 
are professionally interested in 


broken the Geneva Convention that 
is observed in all professions from 
barristers to bootleggers. Out- 
siders must not foul the pitch. 

Joyce may be right or wrong, 
significant or unimportant. But 
he must not be a hoax. Too much 
depends on him. He has too many 
ideal readers suffering from the 
ideal insomnia. To have known 
him in the flesh gives one a right 
to a seat amongst the Fathers. 
Like Polycarp, I never had this 
privilege myself. But, like Poly- 
carp, I have known the Fathers— 
which is the next best thing. 

DENIS JOHNSTON 

Mt. Holyoke College 

So. Hadley, Mass. 

(Excerpts, reprinted with author’s 

permission, from “A Short View 

of the Progress of Joyceanity,” 

in “Envoy”, V. (No. 17, Apr. 1951), 
[13]-18.) 

Envoy is published monthly, in 
Dublin, Ireland, as a “Review of 
Literature and Art.” U.S.A. and 
Canada $5.00 per year, 60 cents 
per single copy. Agents: Eastern 
News Co., 165 E. 35th St., New 
York City. The issue for Apr., 
1961 is a special Joyce number. It 
includes five photographs of Joyce. 


Notes on Teaching Ulysses 

Pleasures from the Text Itself 

1. This book presents in a pecu- 

form the 

difficu of a classroom 

to literary works; the apparatus 
rrounds it suggests 


de- the possibility and danger of our 


taking the scaffolding for the skele- 
ton and basing our views of Ulys- 
ses upon the systematic and more 
or less demonstrable nature of its 
correspondences; whereas a more 
essential] consideration might begin 
with one “the ineluctable 
modality of the visible,” and try to 
show the elaboration of the novel’s 
forms rather upon this basis than 
upon the ingenious set of va- 
lences worked out, even with the 
— approval, by Stuart Gil- 


of style 
ses might be 
topics: 


2. The 
represented in 
divided into the fo 


0. 


one way 
of seeing (style) to another, 
one scene to another. 


tainly not made at random, but 
certainly not, on the other han 
to the last detail. 


f. The attempt to secure new per- 


reaking content and 


the 
of its creator, as elaborated detail 
for detail from some sort of unity. 
Ulysses, for the reasons = 
above, puts this temptation a 
i ignant way—so many 
r interconnexions 80 


aged to talk about Homeric parel- 
lels before reading Homer; as Hen- 
ry James has very prettily put it, 
you can’t go mountain-climbing in 
a flat country. There is this diffi- 
culty about teaching, that we can 
talk only about that which can be 
talked about, and in this sense we 
are always liable to love best the 
book that teacheth best, or, as the 
new critic says, “really works out.” 
That is, we are always, even when 


quite careful, subtly or blatantly 


392 


| 


g 
F 


thology of without 
analyses new sections 
on poetic meth- 
ods of com tion, an 
sperecietion of the work of 
0 

Marvell. 
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Ulysses, the Hair Shirt, and Humility 


The first problem in teaching 
Ulysses is a very personal one: 
who is Joyce? or where does Ulys- 
ses end and the teacher begin? 
For the instructor’s great tempta- 
tion is to teach himself instead of 
Joyce. Ulysses can be used as an 
exalted platform from which to 
launch into a trapeze act; and, if 
the trapeze artist is sufficientl 
skilled, the audience is led — 
a series of oohs and to an 
awed exhaustion—and an uncom- 
fortable feeling that a lifetime of 
training is necessary to get at the 
novel. Nor is the honest teacher 
free from the temptations of the 
tra artist, since the material 
in Ulysses is so rich, and complex, 
and fascinating that the lure of 
— 1 the book into a pattern 

e in his own image is always 
present in some degree to the 
teacher. Needless to say, Joyce is 
better. 

The second problem is the equip- 
ment which the student brings to 
bear on Ulysses. He probably has 
two misconceptions about the 
book. He has heard that it is 
very difficult, some 768 pages like 
Eliot’s poetry to which you must 
b encyclopedic information and 
infinite numbers of languages in 
order to penetrate its jungle of 
wo He has heard that it is 
dirty, a book long banned from 
ble shores, a forerun- 


ner in the novel of the four-letter 
word; and choice excerpts rea 
from the well-worn last chapter 


of the Library copy of Ulysses 
have solidified this impression. It 
is fairly easy to show that inten- 
sive reading of the text and not 


outside information resolves most to 


of the novel’s “obscurity”; but it is 
not so easy to dispel the idea of 
obscenity, even after repeated 
illustrations of how Joyce uses 
sexual material to make the most 
serious moral commentaries, since 
the confusion of subject matter 
with its treatment by the author 
is still heavily upon us. Repea 
injections of common sense gener- 
ally cure this malady. 

Other difficulties arise out of 
the student’s limited experience 
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with life and literature. Ulysses 
is probably the most complex work 
of literature that he will ever read, 
and its complex view of experi- 
ence, its structural complexity, the 
complexity of its emotions, and the 
complexity of its statement must 
somehow be brought within his 
ken. Here mechanical first aids 
= be applied. A chart can give 


supplied Stuart Gilbert about the 
complex apparatus of the book. 
— aids are practically 
necessary to keep the student from 
getting swamped in the Wander- 
ing Rocks, Sirens, Cyclops, Oxen 
of the Sun, and Circe chapters. 
And, in one way or another, the 
student’s attention can be called 
to important themes early in the 
book which are woven so richly into 
its texture later on. 

All this helps, but by so thor- 
A equipping him with these 
aids, the er has helped to cre- 
ate another difficulty in the stu- 
dent’s mind, since once into the 


novel, he becomes convinced that 
Joyce is a flamin ius because 
of his technical bri iance. Over- 


whelmed and fascinated by Joyce’s 
technique, he tends in his awe to 
miss far more important as- 
pects of Ulysses; and in overvalu- 
ating its technical novelty, he is 
inclined to miss the book’s funda- 
mental deep conservatism. This 
overvaluation must somehow be 


These problems are offset by the 
fact that the student tends to be 
interested in Ulysses because he 
senses that is concerns him. It is 
him how 


— to lead 2 some of bs 
arger as 4 ese are myri 

the could be taught so 
many radically different ways 
each offering rich resources an 
exciting material, that strenuous 
thought is required to determine 
what to present and how to pres- 


dj eur 


ted ent it. 


it is Bloom’s 
book. Structurally, he serves to 
tie into the novel almost every one 
of its aspects and relate them to 
each other. Esthetically, the artis- 
tic excellence of the novel depends 
heavily on the characterization of 
B From the point of view 
of social commentary, Bloom is the 
hero of the modern world (not a 
mock hero) ; and despite his mani- 
fold indignities and absurdities, he 
emerges at the end of the book as 
a figure of human worth and beau- 
ty, the one solid promise of salva- 
tion for humanity. Like the great 
novels of the 18th and 19th cen- 
tury, Ulysses will last largely be- 
cause Bloom involves the careful 
and sensitive reader in his plight. 

Second, Ulysses is a comedy, not 
at y. he successful charac- 
terization of Bloom is to a consid- 
erable extent a result of his being 
presented in a consistently humor- 
ous light. Even the chapters 
which contain Joyce’s most scath- 


ing moral commentary on moral 
decay in the modern world are 


On the other hand, it is also the 


the information which Joyce] th 


work of a strict moralist, hence 
much of its complexity. Ulysses 
is certainly one of the most pro- 
found moral statements written in 
this century, and Joyce’s social 
commentary surges’ throughout 
every chapter just below the sur- 
face. That the book was mistaken 
for obscenity is one of the great 
ironies of history. 
Third, Joyce’s stylistic original- 
ity is not of central importance to 
e total effect of the novel. The 
effect of his chapters rarely de- 
pends very much on the style of the 
chapter, and the style often ham- 
pers what Joyce is trying to do. 
The elaborate apparatus of levels 
and symbols in book is some- 
times quite ineffective, sometimes 
— clumsy. That a chapter like 
xen of the Sun is brilliantly effec- 
tive despite its incredible mani- 
pulations of styles, not to mention 
the many symbolic balls kept jug- 
gling in the air at the same time, 
is a feat equivalent to a ballet 
dancer performing Swan Lake over 
pe—an i 
beautiful. 

On the other hand, the chapter 
structure is very important. Joyce 
constructs most of his chapters 
like concerti. There is a back- 
ground orchestration, composed of 
characters and physical environ- 
ment, which produces an emotion- 
al situation against which are 


oreground. Stephen is a brilliant 
violin; Bloom is a rich cello played 
by an amateur; Molly is an organ 
gone wild. The shift in focus from 
orchestra to solo instruments, and 
the juxtaposi contrast, and 
inter weaving of the two elements 
p ces the commentary of 

chapter and its complex emotional 


effect. 

My handling of Ulysses keeps 
pace with the students’ reading of 
the book by treating the chapters 
chronologically. It aims to keep 
the students away from the com- 
mentaries (which are treacherous), 
and to get him to read the text in- 
tensively and think about its larg- 
er aspects. The student is led into 
ways of reading the book by a shift 
in the central emphasis of the lec- 
tures or seminar sessions as the 
course progresses. We first con- 
centrate on subtlety and complex- 
ity of statement, then on chapter 
structu then on complexity of 
tone, and finally on the character- 
ization of Bloom and the develop- 
ment of the Father-Son theme. 
Along the way, the multiple as- 
pects of the novel are brought out 
n connection with the ptera 
which best illustrate them. 

But whatever method of teach- 
ing is used, the teacher must re- 
sign himself to the fact that after 
covering Ulysses in a course the 
student is just about equipped to 
is first profitable reading 
The book invites rereading 
in the self-contained quality of its 
chapters. They can be read as 


way, it will grapple him to itself 
with hoops of steel. He must be 


led to come back to it, since any 
valid understanding of Ulysses de- 
on the reader beco 


min rk 
other novels, but Ulysses more 


Will o’ the Wisp or Pillar 
of Fire 


As Joseph Prescott re- 
minded us, this month marks 
the seventieth anniversary of 
Joyce’s birth; the thirtieth, of 
Ulysses. In 1951, CEA moms 
discussed Joyce and the 
ing of Ulysses. Results are 
here given. They suggest the 
magnitude of James Joyce, his 
power to irritate or inspire, 
the rs he sets up for 
those who want to teach him, 
he classroom 


t triumphs he 
yields to some; the frustra- 
tions, to many. 


than any other demands an act of 


humility, the putti 2 of 4 
swooping manner nning 
the hair shirt of ian labor 


pedestrian 
over its details, before a fruitful- 
ness born of understanding can be 
achieved. This age has little time 
for humility, and this is why Ulys- 
ses is so often severely a in 
print and in class. 


MASON 
ro 
Marlboro, Ve 


The Difficulties of Ulysses 
(Concluded from p. 1, col. 4) 
that all this is important in some 
way, but at present I can’t con- 
vince myself of it, or find any critic 
ressing, as en- 
— of the book itself, and 
from the point of view of the pres- 
tige which it enjoys. For if we 
accept, and urge students to accept, 
as the richest prose writing of our 
age, a book which is basically in- 
coherent, (in the sense that it 
does not cohere or coalesce into a 
real organic unity), it is very un- 
dermining to any stable judgment 
about works of literary art in gen- 

eral. 
ELIZABETH DREW 
Smith College 
Northampton, Mass. 


Companion volumes 


ANTHOLOGY OF 
ROMANTICISM 
Edited by ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 


“In its earlier, shorter forms | ad- 
mired the work very much; and 
now it seems to me to be even bet- 

and more useful."—Profes- 
sor SAMUEL C. CHEW, Bryn 
Mawr College. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, 1,238 pages. 


Guide The 
ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 
by ERNEST BERNBAUM 


University of Illinois 


the great Romantics.”—Profes- 
sor FREDERICK A, POTTLE, Yale 
University. Second Edition, 352 


pages. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 24th St. Now York 10 


‘ 

ead and dramatize the text | 

8 My method of teaching Ulysses 
N is grounded on the following ideas 

separate units, — as the student’s 
. grasp of the details in separate. 
| chapters increases, the rich inter- — 
connections of the whole novel be-|/ 
— - gin really important in — onl 
eee rectl . rightened with laughter. Joyce|obscurities fade away. e stu- 
oe 8 8 ATION is one of the great writers of em. dent is led to the book in the right Scholarly publications _concers 
5 MMUNi edy, and his remarkably rich varie- 
enue ty of humor ranges from the broad- 
„ y Rabelaisian (and how to get 
5 5 emale students to see this?) to —ũ—ñ— 
the strictly literary. Ulysses is the 
3 work of a man who was in love| gig * — 


8 


72 


EL 


February, 1952 


A a in James 


For the third 122 year I 
am offering a semester’s course in 
the works of James Joyce. Per- 
haps a brief account of it will have 
some interest for readers who may 
be contemplating similar offerings. 

required texts 


2 students. ey 
Stephen Hero, A Portrait a 
the Artist as a Bob Man, Exiles, 
Collected Poems, excerpts 
Finnegans Wake, Herbert 


Introduction. 
read, in addition, Stuart Gilbert’s 
James Joyce’s ULYSSES: A Stu- 


. Robinson’s 
to FINNEGANS 2 
least four articles o 


per: 


the excerpts from Finnegans 

‘ake. About five weeks go to the 
early works, about seven to Ulys- 
= about four to the excerpts 


outset, the following list: 
Selected Bibliography on 
James Joyce 
The fullest bibliographical in- 
8 to date is to be found 


— 4 4 
is Writings. 
Boston: F. Faxon Co., 


William te by “James J 


oyce: 
Addenda to Alan Parker’s Biblio- 
— * Papers of the Biblio- 


merica, 
1949), 


( 


401-411. 


LIVING 


IN THE 


TWELFTH 
CENTURY 


By Urban Tigner Holmes 
A book for all who are eur. 


ous to know how it was to live 
in another time. 

A presentation of mediaeval 
life as the experience of a me- 
diaeval man. The reader goes on 
@ journey with Alexander Neck- 
am, a counterpart of the mod- 
ern advanced student in coll 
or university, lodges at hos- i 
pices such as mi have re- 
ceived him, walks the streets of 
London and Paris as Alexander 
3 them between 1150 and 


347 pages. las. 


811 State St., Madison 5, Wis. 


Wake. 
The course falls into three divis- Two 
*| York: 


The following works are espe- 
cially 
Herbert J Joyce 


The official biography. 
cordi di 
tteratura, V. 8 
(Guly-sept, 25-85; V. 3 
941), 28-35. Avail 

able in „ as follows: 
Reco of James Joyce, 
Ellsworth Mason (New York: 


(1) 
tr. 
The 


James Joyce Soci [1950]); (2) 
“James Joyce: A Memoir,” tr. Fe- 
lix Giovanelli, H Review, II, 
4 (Winter, 1950), 485-514. 
forthright memories of Joyce’s 
jing | Levin, J J 
a oyce: 

Critical’ (Norfolk, 


Ibert, James Joyce’s 
: A Study (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1931). 
thoritative commen’ 


Vanguard Press, Inc. 
1948), the articles by Irene Hen- 
ry, Levin and Shattuck, Kenner, | ti 

Farrell on the Portrait, Eliot, Da-|of 

mon, Troy, Wilson, Campbell. 

— other publications are 


a commentary on specific pas- 
sages. This film, with a script 15 
Professors M. L. Hanley and Rog- 


English Transition, March, 1932). 
A French version of part of the 
text of the record is to be found 
in a translation made by a group 
which — Jo 1 — 

ay, re- 


Philippe Soupault’s 
James Joyce). 
Another passage in the same chap- 
ter is amenable to especially ill. 
minating analysis as it is easily 
available in four 


Souvenirs de 


obscurity in rn literature. 
One who reads Joyce intelligent- 
ly should be able to deal intelli- 


-lcourses as world literature, world 


A Departments, and there is no rea- 


J. Lloyd's article. 


gently many other important 


Comments 


As to I wish some- 
thing could be done to establish 
Comparative Depart- 
ments which would employ J 
men specially trained to teach — 


masterpieces. I have 2-3 Ph.D.’s 
every year who all know at least 
two besides English 
very well and no doubt, — 
or Columbia a English "De 


think 
complain about French or German 


son why world literature courses 
should English 
teachers. 


taught only by 
RENE WELLEK 
Yale Univ. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Billingsgate vs. Brains and 
Good Will 
I express my admiration 
for the treasonable "tone and cow 
of Bru ring’s 


I am always being surprised by 
— a n concerning 


or arousing emo- 
y should a pronunciation 


ing unpalatable. 
fessor — sly attack on the 
grammarians from the rear, in his 
clever — to prove that lke 
Shy e does”) can be law- 
4 — very gen- 

anyone’s 
—— nt? 1 trow not. 

224 had he blustered, he would 
only have set his opponents most 
firmly in their previous choice. 
Not that there should be 


someone i 
and the Fowlers the pro- 

hets. And the amusing thing is 
t all our fulminations have no 


gures in modern literature. In 
emphasized that the members of 


the course are never far from its 


of their gentility, 


much more exciting to witness, 
and that if correspondents to The 
Critic insist on getting hot under 
the collar and cracking the veneer 


read them 


zestfully. But my real admira- 
tion goes to those who, like Bruce 
Dearing, have no wish to bethump 
their antagonist, but seek the truth 
armed only with brains and good- 


Dunbar, Marcett, McCloskey 


D. C. HEATH AND 
COMPANY 


tomato or either evoke such will. 
contempt? Why should the gram- MORSE ALLEN 
mar-minded (ee. g., BR... Allen) Trinity College 
w they write ibit Hartford, Conn. 
= — — 4 h Should lib- 

recise; why 
ans (eg., George S. McCue)|3_from Heath 

a precisionist, and try to wipe up A Complete Guide to 
the ground with him? In 32 Good Writing 
u mely put it, 1 
80 0 use the tones of snobs or Readings for 
slobs? Freshman English 

Among the uninformed such 
differences of opinion usually arise Writing Good English 


Writing 


Foerster 
Steadman 
McMillan 


ship 


tion and a 
of Revision. 


rincipal business, text of 
oyce. 

PRESCOTT 

Wayne Univ. 

Detroit 1, Mieh. 


Fifth Edition of 


and Thinking 


The new Writing and 

combines 
fruits of modern scholar- 
in linquistics and 
usage with the 
erage of the previous 
edition. The major di- 


A 
— 


Houghton Mifflin 
Company 


the 


full cov- 


Ha 


— ö THE CEA CRITIC Page SEVEN 25 
| 
the populace at large. After some Fe 
centuries of prohibition, the double hs 
negative still flourishes like the : 
1 green bay tree; I agree with Pro- 5 
fessor Pence’s stand, but I shall 
Levin’s Por ames Joyce i-| never ike like“ (Will po 
king? — Ulysses (Mod-| he?) 
ern rary). 8 
The enrollment is limited to Sometimes the New Criticism 5 
7 teen: undergraduates who h combatants (on both sides) have * 5 
had a course in The Modern No exhibited stupid arrogance and cs 
ry Lite allowed themselves to use unneceg- 
er the equivalent, a a as, tat — 4 
| somewhat more excuse; at least ss 
|Conn.: New Directions J. they are not arguing about the 
The best account of Joyce’s work jots and tittles of the law. a 
ict of Having said all this in behalf of 
f the Levin’s James Joyce: 4 Critical sweetness and light, let me admit 2 
itful- 
an be at least a half dozen articles on]; Joseph Campbell and H. M. Rob- oe 
time 7 inson, A Skeleton Key to FINNE- 2 
Ulye- Ulysses, parts of Joseph —— GANS WAKE (New York: Har- . 
ed in and court, Brace and Co. [1944]}. The 
indispensable guide to FINNE- — 9 
[ASON — WAKE. 
. N Decades of Criticism (New ie 
4) 
some 
con- 
critic To begin to chart the sea of . 
s de- erature on Joyce for the purp 8 
en- of this course, I provide, at x 
and 8 UUCE » Wh SLOWS 
— of the places important — = 
1 Joyce’s work and at times serves x 
* — 
** er McHugh, may be rented from — 
Ang the Bureau of Visual Instruction, 5 
it it University Extension Division, A: 
ito a The University of Wisconsin. 5 
un- Very useful for an introduction experience aie — 
— to the world-technique of Finne- knowledge; among the learned they io: 
gans Wake is Joyce’s recording of really seem to spring from differ-|| 
gen- the conclusion of the “Anna Liviajences in taste, and scarcely war- ze 
Plurabelle” chapter (Orthological|rant so much odium Enguisticum. 2 
DREW Institute, Cambridge, England). On disputed = each scholar 5 
lege 12 “To Rive the simple sense” of the|takes the side that pleases him, 85 
Lass. — record, Joyce and C. K. Ogden pro-] presumably knowing the argu- 3 
duced a version of its text in Basic 5 
DALY ——— 
Nc — 
Tok 
od. 

argument, of course. But too 3 
iryn Castle, Appendix I, plus the Por-joften I cannot taste the meat for 3 
Re- table James Joyce, pp. 728.729) the sauce. I resent being ordered 5 
jes. which indicate how the text] peremptorily to leave my language A. 
evolved. alone; just as I resent being or- 
A Altogether, I have found that|dered to come to heel as though I : 
the course has value not only for dog in an_obedience-class 
an understanding of its titular sub- 5 
ject but also as a focal point for “a 

the consideration of a number of 
ves matters that are central to the] ig 
up- study of modern literature, suc re m the language, mm 
ts las (1) the shift from the nine 5 
1nd teenth century to the twentieth “ 
ing (2) the relation between the twen 5 
tieth-century artist and his socie- 
‘ale ty, (8) the relation between litera- 5 
352 . $3.95 ture and science, (4) the stream- 
: of-consciousness method in mod- 2 
universiry of wisconsin ‘action. and (5) the problem of 
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CEA Regional 
SECEA Greater NYC CEA National CEA Election Returns 


eb. 22-23. 
— C. Starr (Rollins Col- 
pres.; Edward Foster (Geor- 
ge Tnetitute of Technology), first 
vice pres.; Paul Haines (Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute), second vice 


res.; Sarah Herndon (Florida 
tate U.), sec’y-treas. Advisory 
Council: Rogers (Florida 


Georgia); P. P. Burns ( 1d 
College), * 
Penn. CEA 


illiam W. Watt (La- 
pres.; George J. Becker 
(Swa re), vice pres.; Lois 
Montgomery (Wilson), sec’y-treas. 
NY CEA 


racuse), 
Kathrine 
Strang Lawson (Colgate 


NECEA 


N Coll 
with ‘Ralph Will 


program chairman. Officers: Nor- 
man Holmes Pearson (Yale), 
— 2 Osborne Earle (Brandeis), 
ret vice pres.; 
(Wellesley), second 
Howard Bartlett (MIT), 
treas. Directors: Curtis Da 
(Wheaton), Warren Smith (Rhode 
Island), Ralph Williams (Trini- 
ty), Frederi 0 (Northeast- 
Daggett (New 

Ruth 
) L. Bar- 
Helen Randall 
). Erratum: on the list of|® 
— elected NECEA directors 
Dec. Critic), Carl J. Weber (Col- 
by) should not have been named. 
In explaining why he could not 
serve, Weber wrote: “No 
matter how inviting, the job is just 
now quite beyond me. I cannot ac- 
k you very much, and 


Harry R. Warfel 
Ernst G. Mathews 
John C. Bushman 


"As an aid to teaching writing 
skill, | have found the book in- 
valuable. Every type of writing 
and every step in achieving form 
— thoroughly and inter- 


7 15 Both @ presentation 


subject and the illustra- 

show such a freshness and 
an understanding of students’ 
minds and appreciation levels 
thet | cannot help feeling that 
the could be a valuable one 


every student to 


—Evelyn K. 7. 
University of —— 


for own.“ 


morning 


Mabbott (Hunter), vice pres.; — 
kell Block (Queens), sec’y-treas, ; 
public relations officer, John Wald- 


man (Pace). 
Middle Atlantic CEA 

land), pres.; Charlotte Crawford 
(Howard U.), vice pres.; Joseph 
W. Hendren (Western Maryland), 
sec’y-treas. 

Indiana CEA 


Spring meeting: The sixteenth 
annual conference of the Indiana 
CEA will be held at Hanover Col- 
lege, Friday and — 


16-17. The dinner speaker 
William Carlos Williams. 


The Friday afternoon meeting 
will be devoted to several literary 
or scholarly papers; the Saturday 
meeti will deal with 
problems of ing in such areas 


creative writing. Richard 
(Purdue) is Program 
airman. 
Al coll 
tea hers an 


and high school 
— others interested | to 
in such are cordially in- 
vited to bmg e meetings. 

ICEA officers: William Sutton 
(Ball State), pres.; Allan Kellogg 
(Indiana Central), vice pres.; 
Pauline White (Franklin) sec’y- 
treas. 


Chicago CEA 
ng meeting: Sam Workman 
geen Tech.) work being 
ne on the program for the annu- 
al spring meeting. Officers: Ken- 
dall Taft (Roosevelt College). 
W. Frank, Jr., (Illi 
Benjamin 


Pier), 
Calif. CEA 
Spring : Clar- 


meeting. Officers 
ence Sandelin (L. A. State), pres.; 
Edward Coulson ( 2 Monica 
City College and U. C. L. A.), vice 
pres.; Ruth Newby (Redlands U. 1. 


sec’y-treas 


“Mich. CEA 
meeting. Officers: Car- 
amilton (MSC), pres. ; 
Kathryn Robb (Marygrove), vice 
ich.), sec y-treas 


Rocky 
meeting: members 
ak “the national CEA office will 
cooperate in the program for the 
session on the teaching of English 
at the sixth annual meeting of the 
Mt. MLA, 
M. liege, Fort Collins, Oct. 12- 
18. Rocky Mt. MLA officers: Al- 


fred R. Westfall (Colo. A. and 


( Colorado College), vice pres; 
Mrs. Etholine Grigsby Aycock 
(Colo. A. and M.), sec’y-treas.; 
Ernest Warnock Tedlock, Jr. (U. 

Rocky Mt. MLA 


of N. M.), ed 
tin. 


Va-NC CEA 
Fall meeting. Officers: George 
F. Horner — of — C.), pres.; 


Charles Harding (U. of Va.), vice 
1] (Woman’s 


American Book Company 


; Jane Summere 
College, U. of N. C ). sec’y-treas. 


Colorado A. had 


M.); pres.; Lewis Mansfield Knapp — that level, and in most 


exico) 
Directors: Bruce Dea 
Meteo 
Continuing 1 — 


ount 


(Swarthmore), tzhugh 
thrine (Rochester), Alan 


2 Nell 


Joseph * — Giddings 
Thomas F. Marshall (Western Maryland) 


1951 Nominating Committee; Balfour Daniels (Houston). 
Irvi Churchill (Coe), Alan Ryan 
Dame), chairman. 


Robert Fi 


Wie Noman Pearson 
il Ca State Col- 
(Purdue). 
(Kenyon), 
Dakota), 


National CEA Day Book 


January 21, 1952 
The Schoot Review Univ, 201 


Chicago eited 

Critio fe for its on 

lege English and for its 
ports — * 

— the 


Thornton, editor of What f the Col. 
leges Are Doing has included an 
item from The CEA Critic in his 
current issue...CEA has just 

Projectors 


— 
ssion to reprint 
Capt. 2 s article “On Opa 
e Projectors Again” (Oct. 1951 
a 40,000 copies of the OOP 
be run...to be distributed at 
convention of National Education 
Association, Boston, next month... 
Bruce Dearing’s Tygers of — 
has been done into the Japan 
will appear in — 
cal, April or May. 


CEA is to cooperate with the 
American Couneil on Education in 
its concern about the improvement 
of college teaching. CEA is being 
represented at coming UNESCO- 

nsored conference at Hunter 

llege. 

CEA is cooperating with MLA 
and ACLS in the census now un- 
der way among scholars and tea- 
chers of the humanities and the 
social sciences...with the Depart- 
ment of State and ACLS in pub- 
portunities —1 teachers 
of English as a second language 
and for re-tooling courses needed 
for this work. "CEA is distribu- 
ting to Bureau of Appointments 
— ACLS leaflets on these 
opportunities. 


J. Fletcher Wellemeyer, Jr., 
ACLS Staff Adviser on Personnel 
Studies, is making a confidential 
study of Bureau of Appointments 
registrants to assess their quali- 
fications and their relation to the 
current displacement. Report on 
basis of preliminary sampling: 
“The median age of the group is 
84, with quite substantial number 
under 30. The median 


Association in 1950 was 48. About 
20% of both ups were women. 
About 55% of the CEA applicants 
acquired the doctoral degree 
compared with 70% of the MLA 
membership. However, a number 
of the registrants had obtained a 
master’s and had substantial work 


cases are young enough to lead to 
the assumption that they would 
receive the Ph.D. The 
ber with Ph.D. degrees and 
substantial work beyond the mas- 
ter’s amounts to...85%. Regis- 
trations at Detroit would raise 
Ph.D. percentage. 

Mortimer — comments: 
“CEA Critic contains about as 


much good information as comes 
out in any such small package.” 


SPEAKERS AVAILABLE 
Mortimer Graves—Admir 


kers for CEA Topied 


“Re-Toolin College English 
Teachers for Teaching English 
As a Second Language.” A 


ress: 1219 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Junior Executive Candi 
Business and Industry.“ 
oil, steel, motors, etc.). 

from much first-hand 


appear in a fo 


Correction: Jan. Critic 
Page 3, col. 1, should read: 


Dr. Howell said the trend toward 
secularization of higher educa- 
gaining momentum 


since World War II and that the 
taking a 


tion has been 


humanities have been 


E.. 

fie 

— in joke An “article he 

has written on this subject will 
rtheoming Critic. 


€ 


back seat as to rank and salaries 


among 


professors. He pointed out 


that — the University of North 
Carolina the combined total of tea- 
chers having professorial rank in 


five departments in 


Humanities 


Division is only one more than that 


of the sin 


1 
nomies — Commerce. 


For college freshmen 


HANDBOOK 
of ENGLISH 


Clark-Davis-Shelley 


This class text and reference 
book co-ordinates instruc- 
tion in speaking, reading and 
writing. Covers all important 
phases of written English; 
drills in correct speaking and 
reading. Examples, exercises, 
tests. 


Ask for Circular 


e Department of Eco- 


: 
Am 
Franklin and Marshall, with Ken- 
Council of Learned Societies, — 
interested in following up CE 
OPK: Spring meeting: U. of Roches- yee 
ter. Officers: Ralph (Champ- 
lain), pres.; Sanford Meech 
Advisory! 
hester), — = (2.) Clyde E. Henson—Assistang 
— —— essor o a 
N as c f. f English at Michi 
gan State College—will be 
8 able, during the next three 
5 months, for talks on “New De- 
eit mands for English Majors as 
— 
COLLEGE 
ENGLISH | 
a A Handbook of Usage and Composition 
ig ee members of the Modern Language 


